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PLEASURE DOME 

Chico Freeman and Nina 
Simone are among rhe artists 

Festival, which takes place from 

the Tommy Smith Qt (6 May); the 
Jimmy McGriff/Hank Crawford 
Qt plus the Tommy Chase Band 
(19); Nina Simone (25). A series of 

Quintet (5 May); rhe Dave 
Holdsworth/Paul Dunmall Qt (9); 
The Steve Berry Trio (10); Bobby 
Wei I ins Qt (23); Barney Kessell 
(26) and lots more. 


both died in March. Cobb, 
was born in Houston on 1( 


soloist with Lionel Hampton's big 
band which he joined in 1942. A 



The gnat Blue Note trumpeter WOODY SHAW is critically HUsa story 
Mote). Donations towards his hospital fas can hr sent do Rost Shaw. I Speedway 
An. Newark. NJ07106. USA. Photo by NICK W H I T F. . 


1941 to 1944. He recorded with 
Charlie Parker in 1944, rhen went 
on to form a prototype rock 'n' roll 
group. The Rocking Highlanders, 

McShann and Earl Hines, and be¬ 
came a regular presence on the 
festival circuit. 


Bars Inn (4 June); Glasgow Society 
Festival (7). 


Black And White Trio will also be 
Trinity Arts Centre on 17 May. 


DISCUS JOCKEYS 

new Sheffield-based jazz and im- 
saxman Mick Beck, Radio Hal lam 

available now. Details from 0742 


EVENIN’ ALL 

Bates' new composition The Third 
Policeman receives its world pre¬ 
miere at the Lincoln Festival on 12 


failing, fell off the platform into 
the path of an oncoming train. His 
arm was severed and, ar presstime. 


lapse, which comprises Steve 
Buckley and Stuart Hall 
(flageolets), Steve Berry (bass), 
Bares (keyboards, tenor horn) plus 

Other jazz highlight of the fes- 


crushed. Cobb fought back, play¬ 
ing on crutches, and became a 

70s and 80s. His gruff, vocalised 
were typical of the Texan R & B 


as part of the legendary 


trombonist Hugh Fraser brings his 
quintet to the UK and Eire for a 
two-week tour in May and June. 
The quintet, whose latest LP Look¬ 
ing Up won rhe Canadian Juno 
Aw'ard for "Best Jazz Album Of 
1988", visit Dublin Purty Loft (25 
May); Belfast Dunbar Link Inn 
(26); London Ronnie Scott's Club 
(29 May-3 June); Cardiff Four 


THE JACKSON THREE 


Gabriel Jackson has a new piece 
Black And White Trio premiered in 
the Tate Gallery's Visions series on 


recipient of this year's Pat Smythe 
Award. The award, of £1,250, is 
made to an outstanding young 
musician after consultation with 
leading British jazz players and 

concert at Ronnie Scott's Club on 
7 May, at which rhe saxophonist's 
quintet will perform. 
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The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 

Or World Music & Its Discontents. Tunde Jegede, 
the young UK kora player, phoned me, mid-evening, not so 
long ago, in response to an introduction piece on WM I’d done 
for El/e magazine. I'd mentioned him. He asked not to be 
associated in future with the phrase "World Music". Sincerely, 
politely. I agreed and apologised, and we concluded our 
business. 

My reason for including him in the feature doesn’t bear 
rigorous analysis. True, I didn't expect to be called on it, but 
it’s more than fair that he did. 1 thought it was a pity he didn’t 
get much attention, so I added his name to a look-out-for list of 
kora musicians. I was being sentimental. 

Actually, there’s more to it. My roots are nihilist-punk 
situationist, after all ( thanks for clearing that up. Mark - Eel) - if 
I spot that there’s still time and opportunity to feed confusing 
and destructive information into a sales-and-segmentation 
mechanism then I’ll do it, without thinking. To widen a 
genre-remit until it collapses, for example. Including telling 
glossy-mag jet-set ingenues that Tunde Jegede is "World 
Music”, to radicalise them by stealth? 1 told you I was 


succeed in his campaign. On the other hand, I don’t want the 
possibilities that this surface shift in pop has introduced 
junked. I’m drawn to non-Western music because it provides a 
critique - in form often, in content occasionally (although ease 
with that distinction begs a whole bunch of relevant questions) 
- of things basic to Western politics, philosophy. The sound 
of Chaba Zahouania’s voice brings certain “facts" tumbling. 
Ringed even as it is with the armoury of Orientalism, it causes 


the balance to shift. 

Is Fela Kuti "World Music"? Of course not. Kind of a silly 
question. Fela’s Fela, a law unto himself. Should more people 
know his work? Yes. But if that means including him on 
shows whose producers want him because "World Music is 
happening - and he’s World Music"? No one artist can control 


ue, and people % 
>e pushed aside, whatever tl 
e. Are there ways round this? It’s our job to f 




Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 


Such automatic critical strategy on my part tells you I do 
think that all’s not well in this burgeoning industry. But I 
don’t think it's (yet) the ideological and oppressive monolith 
that some - including Jegede - have decided to refuse dealings 
with (their statement of the argument can be found in Storms 
Of The Heart , ed Kwesi Owusu and reviewed in Wire 55). 

Partly it’s an argument about labels, what they’re for, and 
most important, who makes the rules, who stands to'gain. 
Jegede is making his stand to challenge the increasingly 
chummy orthodoxy, to insert politics into an area that’s 
consistently evaded them. Of course, World Music people, 
well-meaning for the most part, tend to think they’re forcing a 
space for voices that the mainstream wants quiet. They are and 
they aren’t. African Dawn, Dade Krama and Tunde Jegede are 
still outsiders. By choice? That’s irrelevant. The set-up is one 
they can’t join without destroying what they’re about, their 

From some positions - from my position - the downside 
isn’t yet so serious that the whole package needs throwing out. 
It could stand a lot more criticism, and I’d like to see Jegede 


When I met Scots composer Judith Weir last summer 
(see Wire 56) we did a certain amount of routine whingeing 
about the dearth of good, committed new-music labels. At the 
time, though, she hinted — albeit rather diffidently - that 
something more promising than usual was in the wings. 

It takes wing this month when New Music Cassettes release 
a recording (cassette and CD NMC 001) of Jonathan 
Harvey's magical Bhakti , taken from an unforgettable BBC 
“Music In Our Time” broadcast from the otherwise sullen 
summer of 1984, performed by Spectrum and conducted by 
Guy Protheroe. NMC exists under the auspices of the ever- 
excellent Society For The Promotion Of New Music (which 
stands in the same relation to cont^mpprary wastes as the 
SPCK did to darkest Scotland and Wales). 

Skempton, Judith Weir, James Dillon, and Michael Finnissy 
(who performs) and, rather more ho-hum, a mixed bag of stuff 
from the London Sinfonietta; no release dates as yet. It’s 
fitting, though, that the new venture should be christened 
with work by Harvey who, largely because of the IRCAM 
















on ( Bhakti was commissioned there in 1982), and like 
Brian Ferneyhough, enjoys a stronger reputation in Europe 
than at home. Harvey, who is 50 this year, is still best known 
for the wonderful Mart//os P Lingo, Vivos Voco (1980, Erato 
71544, also IRCAM) with its visionary concatenation of treble 

on passages from the Sanskrit Rig Veda. The structuring tape, 
which accompanies a relatively conventional wind and string 
>ws a syntax based, in Harvey’s own 


‘simultaneous translation’, and of reaching beyond the in¬ 
strumental scale to a more universal dimension 

That serves very nicely as a shorthand for Harvey’s musical 
language. For some critics, the new spirituality (or, more 
negatively, religiosity) in music post-Messiaen is a symptom of 
failing nerve. Those are the ones who aren’t listening. 


Amen Corner 

by Nick Kimberley 

Nobody considers Martin Luther King or Jesse 
Jackson as "just" preachers. Their messages are part of a living 
political rhetoric. Yet, while African-American music is 
routinely seen as a discourse of resistance, the preacher’s art 
which formed the oratory of King and Jackson is still strictly 
religious. The Rev C.L. Franklin recorded some 70 albums, 
live in church, which are an integral part of the history of the 
Civil Rights movement in the 50s and 60s. His timing, his 
turn of phrase, his imagery are an absolutely central part of the 
black music we know today. 

If Franklin, and the hundreds of preachers (black and white) 
who made records, are left in the margins, their influence 
survives in the work of a singer like Joe Tex, who died a Black 
Muslim in 1981. Tex moulded the preacher’s style, with its 
orotund flourishes and its homilies, to a secular form. His 
career is gratifyingly summarised on a pair of glamorous 
gatefold double albums, both on Charly: Real Country Soul 
catches him at his 60s peak, full of doleful humour as he 
sermonises his amused way through Southern Soul life. 
Different Strokes, mostly 70s tracks, finds Joe adjusting to funk 
dance styles, which suit him a little less. 


But listen, on the first compilation, to “Buying A Book", 
or, on the second, to “We're Killing Ourselves" — the latter 
even mimics the grunts and gasps for breath that were integral 
to C.L. Franklin’s mode of address. Tex was a wonderfully 
good-humoured moralist, ably satirising his own better inten¬ 
tions. His adaptation of a religious style was more succinct 
than Isaac Hayes ever managed; or Bobby Womack, come to 
that. Womack too has been the subject of some lavish reissues: 
Communication/Understanding (Charly) is a back-to-back pack¬ 
age of two consecutive LPs from 1971, while Lookin' For A Love 
Again (Edscl) takes us into 1972. 

Both records showcase Womack's warm but emotionally 
limited voice, jauntily effective on "Lookin’ For A Love”, 

intros retained the preacher's urgency; Womack favoured a 
flabby introspection. 

Where Womack excelled was in stretching out the melodic 
line, elaborating the instrumentation. That’s why he coped 
with the 70s so much better than Joe Tex, whose virtues were 
more punctilious: and, I might add, more to my taste. Still, 
Womack is an important figure for the ways he extended the 

When he was with The Valentinos, Womack owed his 
chance to record to Sam Cooke, who saw in Bobby a 
like-minded protege. Cooke also nurtured the career of 
Johnnie Taylor, in pure vocal terms a significantly more 
flexible singer than Womack. When Sam Cooke went secular, 
Taylor replaced him in The Soul Stirrers, and few could have 
stepped so winningly into the maestro’s shoes. Cooke may be 
the most subtle male vocalist of the past 40 years, but 
Johnnie’s not far behind. His gospel recordings with The 
Highway QCs and The Soul Stirrers achieve an unbearable 
emotional pitch which his soul recordings for Stax almost 
match: “I Am Somebody” was part and parcel of Jesse 
Jackson’s 70s campaigns. 

When in the mid-70s Taylor recorded for Columbia, his 
recordings were rarely so spirited, but as the careful selection 
on Somebody's Get tin' It (Charly) shows, he still had an 
astonishingly flexible voice, capable-of both the most delicate 
reticence and a steely determination. For Columbia, he tended 
to pitch his voice somewhat higher than previously, an 
unnecessary nicety. Still, there have been few portraits of the 
strains of two-timing love so shady as “I'm Running Out Of 
Lies”. While C.L. Franklin would have fulminated against 
such an involvement, Taylor perfectly captures the guilty joy, 
the painful ecstasy. 







GREENWICH FESTIVAL 1989 


Free brochure and Box Office: 

151 Powis Street London SE186JL 
Telephone: 01 3178687 
Credit cards: 01 8555900 

Saturday 3 June 

CHARLIE HADEN QUARTET WEST 
ORPHY ROBINSON QUARTET 
UWE KROPINSKI 


Tuesday 6 June 

DAVID MURRAY TRIO 

Tuesday 13 June 

MUJICIAN 

featuring Keith Tippett, Paul Dunmall, Tony Levin, Paul Rogers 


Sunday 18 June 

DAGMAR KRAUSE 


Three Sundays on a Riverboat 

4 DUDU PUKWANA’S ZILA 
11 MUSICIANS OF THE NILE + ANDY KERSHAW 
18 ZUMZEAUX + DEVILS IN DISGUISE 


Theatre: FREE STREET THEATRE from Chicago 'West Side Story for the 
80s HURRICANE BABY Jamaican popular theatre at its very best' 

LA FABRIQUE D’UTOPIES FANTAISISTES Zaire / France co-production. 
Mime, visual gags, special effects with Soukous score. 


Saturday 10 June GAZOUNNLesuperzouk from Martinique 
Friday 9 June BARRY GUY 

Plus Voices of the Road (stories, songs and music from travellers) 
St Matthew Passion directed from the voice. A major retrospective 
on Mozambique's leading artist of the revolution - Malangatana 















A pin k band goes under. Spirit Level, after almost ten 
years together, have split up: pianist Tim Richards may be 
re-forming^ a new line-up under the old name, but Paul 

Whatever along with his other engagements - and the others 
have moved on. So the long-awaited Wire feature on the group 
is going to have to be a posthumous one. Read all about it next 
month in Philip Watson’s exclusive story . . . Plenty of 
activity on the record front. The Cat hears whispers that Peter 
King has finally secured a major-label deal - in fact, two 
major-label deals. One with WEA as a "Pop Act" (huh?) and 
one with Blue Note as a jazz artist. ("No comment," said a 
Blue Note spokesperson.) Can Britain's most underrated 
saxophonist (© every jazz writer over 35) survive this identity 
crisis? . . . Meanwhile, another alto giant is returning to old 
pastures. Bud Shank is about to release a new album for 
Contemporary that is based on Brazilian samba rhythms. 
Tomorrow's Rainbow . . . and the long-awaited Cleveland 
Watkiss album is finally set for release on Polydor in June 
. . . How about James Morrison as the first Antipodean to 
acquire jazz superstar status? The inside word is that this 
accomplished trumpeter/trombonist is creating plenty of ex¬ 
citement at WEA as a possible crossover giant. Judge for 
yourselves as his first for the label, Postcards From Down Under, 
goes into the shops . . . Not that this is likely to cause as 
much excitement as the very long-awaited new LP from Miles 
Davis, Amandla. Not released here until 20 May, but The Cat 
can report that it's much in the mould of Tutu, with little 
evidence of the reported collaborations with people like Larry 
Blackmon. Possible highlight is the closing "Mr Pastorius", a 
ballad tribute to the late Jaco . . . Since you asked, the 
British Jazz Awards will be going ahead this year as usual, 
our fourth time at hosting the event. Set a date for some time 


in November. This distinguished occasion is not, of course, to 
be confused with a similarly-titled event in Birmingham 
which took place some weeks ago. Every time you start 
something, somebody else has to swipe the idea, eh? . . . 

sencer, featured in our “new star” section in Wire 58/59- Even 
hardened hacks arc open-mouthed at the teen wonder's skills 
on the horn. How long before he goes off to Berklee, though? 
Catch him now with Clark Tracey's Quartet, also just signed 
to Blue Note with singer Tina May ... A plea for some rare 
issues of Wire from Kultureller Wirkungskreis Jazz. They’re 
trying to complete their archive set and are desperate to locate 
numbers 2—8, 10, 11, 13 and 27. Does anyone wish to part 
with them? If so, contact Krista Brotzmann at KW Jazz, 
Siegestrasse 94, D-5600 Wuppertal-2, West Germany . . . 
At least their archive is still going. Readers with long 
memories may recall our own National Jazz Centre. The 
building has just been sold to Guardian Royal Assurance . . . 
Branford Marsalis takes his life in his hands on 19 May. He's 
doing a concert with Sonny Rollins at Carnegie Hall . . . 
Somebody should do us all a favour and start importing some 
of Washington saxophonist Andrew White's many records, 
books etc. In his latest 24 Selected Essays, he reveals how 
Mozart was supplied with lots of "booze, drugs and chicks” in 


Coltrane generation. Interesting. Fdf mOf& wit and wisdom by 
one of jazz's greatest documenters — even if it’s only of his own 
work — go to Andrew’s Music, 4830 South Dakota Ave NE, 
Washington, DC 20017 USA . . . Time for my rest cure. 
Maybe the most appropriate place is the huge new complex 
which has just opened in Sweden, the Bunk Johnson 
Memorial Hospital. Bunk Johnson? You heard right. Could be 
they specialise in new dentures . . . the big cat • 










"Every release is better than its predecessor, and 
every time I get one it's a new adventure... 
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stand-up connick n„<- 




Harry Connick Jr has been getting "new kid in 
town” copy so long he must feel as if he ought to be wearing 
nappies. At 2!, he’s already a veteran. The first track on 20, his 
second LP and first to be released here, is “Avalon”, which he. 
describes thus - “I learned this tunc on my first ‘real’ Bourbon St 
gig when I was 13 or 11." Harry has plenty of gigs behind him. 

The version of "Avalon" I always think of is A1 Jolson’s — not 
inappropriate, given Connick’s predilection for entertaining. On 
stage, he's the born showman. Imagine Montgomery Clift, 
Micky Rooney and Earl Hines bound up together and you’re 
getting there. At a Ronnie Scott’s showcase gig he opened with 
an endlessly rolling and tumbling “It’s Alright With Me", 
crooned the tenderest, sweetest "Imagination"- there’s a version 
on 20, but this one cut it - and busked through "Change- 
Partners" with ashtray percussion and occasional partner Ben 
Wolfs bass for company. His voice is a rich, larruping tenor, and 
his piano is just about everything - hammerheaded stride, 
Monkish hunch and stagger, two-fisted swing, wafting right- 
hand lines on plump bass chords. 

chicken and avocado, “rhe timespan on Cole Porter’s lyrics, and 
the brilliant melodies that Harold Arlen and Hoagy Carmichael 
wrote, combined with the kind of innocence and freshness that 
those songs had while still being seductive and sensual - well, it 
all lends itself to jazz interpretation. 

If anything, Harry looks the part only too well. You’ve had 
the Marsalis family; now here comes the next New Orleans 
dynasty to remodel jazz history for modern ears. Harry Jr (his 
father is a dad-figure like Ellis Marsalis, though he doesn't quite 
have the same depth of progeny) spent his teenage years swotting 
up on the piano masters besides his high-school studies, and the 
result was a debut album at 18 and the second at - surprise — 20. 
But Connick's fascination is with an earlier jazz period. His 
set-list looks much like Louis Armstrong’s: "Do You Know 
What It Means To Miss New Orleans", “Basin Street Blues", 
"Please Don't Talk About Me". There’s a school that would call 
this kitsch. Novelty act. 

“Sure. There’ve been many people who’ve made a career out of 
playing old songs and tying themselves into a certain time- 
frame. And I slick my hair back and wear baggy clothes as if I 
were trying to live in 1943- But this is 1989. Living in the past 
was already done. Ask anyone under 20 who Louis Armstrong 
was and they’ll say, oh, he’s that black guy who talked like that. 


y'know? But they remember Louis Armstrong, and he was always 
great. There's some older musicians who think I’m contempor¬ 
ary, young people who think I’m old time. As long as they have a 
good time, man, I don’t care what they call it. I call it jazz 


Like e very other young guy trying to make it, Harry 
lives in New York now. He did a season as house pianist at the 
Algonquin, tapping out his New Orleans second-line rhythm 
with his foot, and always wowed the house. He played for Ella 
Fitzgerald’s birthday party, where Tony Bennett told him to "go 
for it, bro’". If he ever gets a bad reaction it’s from the younger 
set, not his peers. 

“They can say anything they want, but if they want to open 
their mouths to me, they’re gonna have to get up on that piano 
and try to outplay me. If they can't cut me, then get out the 
room. If you play better, I’ll hold your hand up and say, you’re 
playin', man. Me, I’m workin' my ass off to play this music." 

nowadays implies 
somewhat of a mission. Now the only entertainers Fn the music 
business are rock musicians. Whether you like the music or not, 
you go to a rock concert and have a good time - there's dancin’, 
everything’s loud, explosive and laser shows - it's fun. You go to 
a jazz club, the lights are dim, people are smoking, and you 

“Jazz music and entertainment used to be one and the same. 
You listen to Elvis Presley’s first music, that was swingin’ - 
acoustic bass, right out of the big-band school. Jazz became very 
it the other way. They’re not 












It's a lofty ambition - to bring back the good humour and 
swing and thrill of Louis and Duke without sacrificing the great 

“I'm a jazz musician. Some people say, hey, you're obnoxious. 
You get up on stage and do all that foolishness. I say, hey, bro' - 
I practise just as much as you, I know this music as thoroughly as 
you. I’ve listened to all the Miles Davis and John Coltrane 
records that you have - but I go out on stage and I’m not going 
to get up there and bore them to death." 
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In charge of the tuned-percussion section, Orphy learned 

had a free rein in arranging for them. There was a minimal 
amount of reading involved: organisation was mainly by ear. 
Strange as it may sound, he talks of his marching band as he 
talks of playing in The Jazz Warriors ten years later. 

"Being in a band with a lot of members and different 
instruments was good - plus you were left basically to your 
own devices. You were given a number and you had to work 
out harmonies, parts and whatever. You could also write stuff 
and play everyone their parts by ear." 

Orphy is a great respecter of Scottish pipe-band drumming, 
saying that he still uses those rudiments to this day. Witnes¬ 
sing the folk-jazz combo Talisker at the Jazz Cafe, Orphy and 
friends were knocked out by the drumming ("kind of De- 

Scottish accent to make them realise: Of course - Scottish 
pipe-band drumming! Bagpipes are less to his taste. In fact, he 
credits his speed for “picking things up quick" to his dislike of 
hearing bagpipes play any number through twice. (Even here, 
though, prejudices arc under attack, after witnessing "bril¬ 
liant" jazz bagpipes in New Orleans last year.) 

The racial make-up of the marching band was predominant¬ 
ly white (maybe ten out of 50 or 60 were black, according to 
Orphy) though there was a trumpeter named Claude Deppa 
who later bent Orphy's ear to jazz. But even before then, 
dissatisfaction was creeping in. 

“I became dedicated to practice. Summer holidays I’d spend 
ic morning to 1 I at night just practising - 


o all s< 


My 


soloists, duets, quartets for all the va 
tuned-percussion section had a record of sweeping the board. 
We'd get really high marks - 99 out of 100 - from the 
military judges. But it was more fun at the beginning: it got 

Aged 18 in 1978, with a track record in march music that 
made the music teachers at school seem amateurish, what was 
on offer? Nightclubbing and parry music - but he was 

“It was funk music - the disco thing. You'd go our with 
your friends, they’d be looking at the women and everything 
else and you'd be thinking: That's a serious horn section on 
that record! My God! What is this? We were into horn 
sections:Tower Of Power, Earth Wind & Fire, Brass Construc¬ 
tion, Johnny 'Guitar' Watson’s ‘Lone Ranger' . . . endless!" 

He dabbled in funk bands as trumpeter and keyboard 
player, until he heard Roy Ayers, who proved that even a 
marching-band instrument like the vibes could get down with 
the rest. Orphy's enthusiasm is contagious. It was a revelation. 

“I thought - what? You can do that to this} My God! I've 
fo/nul it! I went out and earned as much money as possible, 
bought a little keyboard, some bits and pieces, then sold them 
at a profit to work up to an old set of vibes - that I still play 


listening. I bought everything he ever breathed on, including 
Daddy Bug & friends , where he played straightahead with 
Herbie Hancock, Buster Williams, Ron Carter - really good!" 
Armed with the real electric tuned percussion (the vib- 

for Morgan Khan's R&B label, at the time riding high with 
Imagination. At first it was jam sessions, but eventually, after 
prolonged consideration of the elements of the American funk 
they loved, a 12-inch single — "I Can't Turn Away" - resulted. 

from Stoke New’ington. We'd go and do PAs in clubs and 
people would go - God! You're from London! Courtney Pine 
says he remembered hearing it and thinking: Brilliant Amer- 

amazed." 

T h e heady days of the Brit Funk explosion. Mean- 
him Lionel Hampton. Whereas before he had thought Deppa's 

off-centre — “It was like, God he's getting a bit weird isn't he? 
This is really strange ” — now the jazz bug got to him. 

endless, this is brilliant — like following a tree, absolutely 

you become more and more open-minded. You trace the lines, 
find this guy plays blues, I must get some more of that ..." 

record leads back through the maze of black American music 
to new 1 experiences, new slices of history. It is also a delightful 
reversal of the conventional view' of ageing: an optimism that 
beams out of Orphy Robinson as much via his conversation as 
via his music. Of course, such utopianism has its pitfalls - he 
began hearing a bit "out" for his funk colleagues. 

"I was veering off. At home I set up my own private 
learning school, getting into improvisation, which at that 
time was the BBC testcard. I’d stick that on in the morning. 
Because it was so varied I would play to everything, through 
the whole day, until the proper programmes came on." 

The residual jazz in muzak - the 30s dance bands' voracious 
appetite for the exotic and the ethnic - proved an excellent 
teacher. (Interestingly enough, at the same date Jerry Dam- 
mers w’as discovering similar things - his musings on light 
music bore fruit in the semiotic opera Specials.) 

Orphy's experiments led him to break from Savannah, which 
folded (Leroi Osbourne went on to Sade and Wham and other 
projects). 

Financial support came from film. Success at judo in school 
got him on the books of Central Casting as a film stand-in. 
Standing in for Denzil Washington on the set of Richard 
Attenborough's Cry Freedom helped pay the bills during the 
months of w'oodshedding. Various musical contacts seemed 
only to lead to endless jam sessions, until the arrival of the 




rphy 


called Courtney Pine and his methodology of spontaneous 


“Never heard of him or anything. He asked me down to the 
Shaw Theatre - strange place for a rehearsal, I thought, but 
trooped down. There were about ten other guys there - Hm, 
big rehearsal, I thought, could be good. There was Steve 
Williamson, all these Trane things. 1 thought: Where have all 
these guys come- from? Then the rest of the band arrived and 
Courtney said, We’re called The Jazz Warriors and we’ve got a 
gig in about two hours. I go, What! You're joking! I ask if 
there's any music, and he says. No, we’ve never had vibes 
before. He wrote down the basic chords and got me to make 
up my own parts. I did the gig - and it went really well, I 
don’t know how." 


The next en 
"gig” that turned 01 
Fridge in Brixron. 

"1 get there and there's TV cameras. Courtney's in the 
dressing room scribbling down parts. 1 thought: This is crazy! 
But I did it and really enjoyed the quarter setting. Then I 
started to find out that Courtney had this name and all the 
rest. The Warriors’ sound - it's very emotional and rich. 
There’s an excitement, a buzz. There's something about a big 
band, all those people. I write my own parrs because people 

you voicings that clash with the piano or parts that have, like, 
ten sticks. It's hard enough holding four, it was obviously 
written for the piano.” 

This improvisatory, spontaneous aspect of The Jazz War¬ 
riors is their great asset, and it is assisted by Courtney Pine’s 
sense of risk. Jack Cooke {Wire 58/59) made an acute 


to Joe Harriott" pieces on the last Warriors’ tour: however 
skilful, a single composer's perspective can only restrict the 
cubist explosion that is the Warriors at their best. Orphy 
Robinson’s vibes, a torrential outpouring of inseparable melo¬ 
dic invention and percussive richness, are central to the 
Warriors’ sound - his experience of D1Y arranging points the 
way forward. 


Neither j a 7.7. nor The Jazz Warriors exhausts 
Orphy Robinson’s potential. Eighteen months ago, Courtney 
Pine organised a concert at the London Astoria that squinted at 
tantalising new vistas. Gathered together under the name 
Ahum, classical and jazz musicians (and a computer) were led 
through a piece entitled "Current Trends In British Racism" 
(the title borrows from Butch Morris, the New York exponent 
of conduction). Teamed with a classical xylophone player, 
Orphy touched upon heated abstraction that recalled the 
vigour of the best avant-garde composers. How for out can too 
far go? His contributions to Ahum reminded me of Zappa 
circa 1974, when Ruth Underwood played compositions like 
“Don’t You Ever Wash That Thing". 

“Frank Zappa is awesome. Mark Mondesir’s brother Michael 
and he have a band together, a trio entitled MGM, who do 


absolutely awesome Zappa-like fusion, it's ridiculous. If they 
were to gig constantly . . . They turned me on to Zappa 
because I was experimenting, writing these bits and they said: 
You should listen to Frank Zappa." 

It comes as no surprise that Orphy should namecheck such a 
deeply unfashionable exponent of hardcore rhythmic futurism: 
Orphy's chosen instrument situates him at the centre of the 
melody-tempo issue that all vital 20th-century music addres¬ 
ses. Not that this means that he is duped by academic notions 
of what is “progressive” in music. 

“Vibraphone players come up to me and say: I’ve been 
watching what you do, it's amazing. But there's nothing 
amazing - you're attempting things. A guy said: You do 
back-sticking! I didn’t know such a thing existed!" (Apparent¬ 
ly, “back-sticking" is anchoring with your right hand and 
moving with your left, contrary to conventional practice.) 
They break down solos into techniques you use: like. I'll pur in 
some back-sticking there. But I don't think of solos like that. 
Same with 'odd' rime signatures. People behave like a child 
stealing a sweet — We just did that in seven over eight! If you 
hear like that, piny it. Mark Mondesir plays extraordinary 
polyrhyrhms, but he’s not sat down beforehand and said: I'm 
going to do it like this.” 


cians should still criticise players for breaking the rules - “how 
dare you play a ‘d’ over that chord!"; he is also disappointed 
that the jazz-dance crowd won't relate to Harrison & Blan¬ 
chard or Donald Brown. He is enthusiastic about his contem¬ 
poraries: vibist Walt Dickerson who "can car up changes like a 
space-invader machine" but mainly plays free; Cassandra 
Wilson, “a serious voice — she's great!"; Bukky Leo, "what he 
is doing is new, but it's got such emotion to it"; Andy Grappy 
(Jazz Warriors’ magnificent tuba player), “he used to teach a 
marching band in West Brom". He is fascinated by the 
possibilities of the Simmons silicon mallet (though not 
impressed with substitution - "using violin sounds - to me 
that’s sick. You can't beat real strings. All the vibe and grand 
piano samples sound atrocious.”) 

Orphy has formed a quartet with musicians he particularly 
admires. He deplores the fact that bassist Gary Crosby 
(lynchpin of Jazz Warriors, Courtney Pine Quartet etc) does 

crucial. Jeff Cobham on piano is a new discovery. Winston 
Clifford is a drummer and also a jazz singer - he thinks 
melodically (and sings while he plays). A quartet made up 
entirely of singing percussion? Like Ornette Coleman, Orphy 
Robinson has had enough of the crass divisions. Already 
established as an instrumentalist, his writing promises a new 
take on what can constitute jazz. 

It rakes a powerful musical vision to ransack militarism and 
disco, the BBC testcard and digital technology for relevant 
material, but that is what Orphy Robinson has done. Perhaps 

his playing always delivers a special impact. • 
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a word to the wise on the wisdom of subscribing 

Let’s be straight about this. If you subscribe to Wire, you 
help us enormously. We receive money up front for a dozen 
issues; it's one way to alleviate the enormous costs of bringing 
you a high quality magazine. 




So what’s in it for you? 




You never miss a copy. Wire is hard to find in many parts of 
the country - it’s inevitable, with so many magazines fighting 

your collection is complete (a set of Wires from issue one is a 
safe hedge against inflation). OK: sometimes the Post Office 
lose a copy. But we replace it immediately. We look after 
our subscribers. 

It’s cheaper to subscribe. We’re holding on to the current rate 
of £16 per annum. The cover price has gone up twice since we 
introduced this rate. Subscribing is good economic sense. 

There are other benefits. We're introducing new subscriber- 
only offers in the next year. We've already done so in the past. 

And you join the team. We’ve had many subscribers with us 

It’s a magazine which sets out to bring attention to many of 
the great musicians otherwise ignored by the mainstream 
media. You're helping us to promote the appreciation of some 
of the world’s great music. 


It’s also a nice little magazine to put on your coffee table. 

Is this enough? If it is, then please fill in the form in this 
issue and take out a subscription. If it isn't, we have one 


If you subscribe this month - until 25 May - we’ll send you a 
free album. Through the kind auspices of RCA Novus, we’re 
able to offer you the choice of one of their new releases in the 
exciting Novus Blue range of contemporary electric jazz 
albums. 


Choose from these titles: 

Hilton Ruiz — The Road 

Henry Threadgiu. - Easily Slip Into Another World 
James Moody — Something Special 
Roadside Picnic. - Roadside Picnic 
Rodney Franklin - Diamond Inside Of Yon 

Just write the artist of your choice on your completed 
subscription form and mail it to us. We’ll do the rest. 




And thanks. We appreciate it. 







the first genius of jazz 

“Duke" Ellington was born on 29 April 1899■ To celebrate the 90th anniversary of 








the short and the suite 




Text: Andy Hamilton. Photo: Val Wilrner. 


1943. Benny Goodman had of course taken the New York 
citadel of classicism by storm back in 1938, but he had played 
just his standard repertoire. This was to be something different - 
a specially composed work, the realisation of the projected 
“operetta" from 1939, the suite Black. Brown And Beige. A 
myriad of critics and celebrities, including Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Leopold Stokowski, were in attendance for the premiere of what 
the composer called a “tone parallel to the history of the 
American Negro". 

The work was in three movements. "Black" represented the 
early history of blacks in the United States with sections 
suggesting work songs and spirituals. The “Work Song" section 
concludes with a superb passage for Tricky Sam Nanton's growl 
trombone, which segues into the spiritual section. The lovely 
slow "Come Sunday" theme is tenderly caressed by Johnny 

swing-band writing with a vaguely Latin rhythm - and con¬ 
cludes with “The Blues" and its affecting lyric. “Beige” repre- 

fought. It contains the beautiful theme which became known as 
“Sugar Hill Penthouse” and later as "Symphonette". These, at 
least, arc the highlights. 

The concert gave Duke a lot of publicity. But the audience 
was merely polite, the critics almost uniformly dismissive. 
“Formless and meaningless ... a gaudy potpourri of dance 
passages and solo virtuoso work” said the Herald Tribune. Even 
the astute Abel Green of Variety, who was sympathetic to 
Ellington, was forced to concede that Black, Brown And Beige was 
“a bit self-conscious as these tone poems usually are" (and I'm 
sure he'd heard a few). What the critics said, and what listening 
to the various recorded versions of the suite bears out, is that it 
dissipates the virtues of Ellington’s wonderful three-minute 
gems - without substituting any conception of larger-scale form 


beyond the cliches of the “symphonic jazz" of Paul Whiteman 
and Rhapsody In Blue. 

There are long passages where, as Jim Collier says, the 
orchestra gallops along together instead of getting broken up 
into Duke’s familiar instrumental contrasts. Even the "selec¬ 
tions" on the Carnegie Hall recording from the following year 

18-minute studio version of 1944, which cuts out the orchestral 

very quiet". But he still continued to tinker with the work, and 
played various versions over the years. And he was now estab¬ 
lished in the popular consciousness as a serious composer. As 
Collier writes: "Black, Brown And Beige had been performed at 
Carnegie Hall; it had been reviewed by proper music critics; it 
was therefore art, and Ellington was therefore an artist” ( Duke 
Ellington, p. 223). 


B r [•• OKI: t h r 1. r t t r r s of protest come pouring in, 
let me say that all this talk of "serious" composers and artists 

Duke Ellington what he ought or ought not to write. Even as 
early as his European tour of 1933 he was warned by Anglo/Irish 
writer Spike Hughes against descending into commercialism. 
And John Hammond at Columbia Records, intent on preserving 
the pure jazz heritage, objected to the extended pieces as well; as 
early as 19.36 he wrote, “Once this was the greatest band in the 
country but the bogeys of Showmanship and Art have crippled 
it." This was with the annus mirabilis of 1940 to come, of course, 
but still Hammond’s judgement would have some validity after 
Black. Brott’n And Beige, especially by the 50s. Why did 
Ellington turn more and more to longer forms that he wasn’t 
equipped to handle, with the feeling that being a miniaturist of 
genius wasn’t enough? Isn’t it enough? These are the poignant 
questions at the heart of Ellington’s career as a composer. 

This career can be seen as a constant shifting towards and away 
from the “European" elements of jazz and popular music. The 








Washingtonians, an aspiring but rough commercial dance band 
that included Edward Kennedy Ellington on piano, arrived in 
New York in 1923. Ellington gradually asserted himself as 
leader, but his respectable black middle-class background had 
not given him much familiarity with the blues, or with the hot 
jazz that was then emerging from New Orleans. Then, as 
everybody knows, Bubber Miley, who had learned about jazz 
, from the New Orleanians, was selected to join the band. 
Ellington later said, “Our band changed its character when 
Bubber came in. He used to growl all night long, playing 
gutbucket on his horn. That was when we decided to forget all 

Miley’s plunger-muted growl trumpet was, with Sam Nan- 
ton's trombone, the basis of the early "jungle music" that was to 
give Ellington his success at the Cotton Club in the late 20s. 
But more important, it was the first important individual 
element in the Ducal tone palette. Plunger muting, growls, 
flutter-tonguing and other non-European effects were not new, 
but as early admirer Robert Darrell understood, with Ellington 
they were “performed musically, even artistically”. I wish there 
was a ready alternative to the term “tone palette", because it 
comes up again and again when discussing Ellington’s genius. It 
is the handling of tonal resources above all else that makes his 
great orchestral numbers so compelling. No artists among 
Ellington's jazz contemporaries and only one since (Gil Evans) 
has achieved that seamless combination of individual solo voice 
and orchestral voicing. 

Ellington was also striking in the way he used dissonance, and 
in how he broke up the popular-song form, but it's the tone 
palette that's most developed in the earliest numbers. “East St 
Louis Toodle-Oo" and “Black And Tan Fantasy", both 1927, 
remain two of Duke’s finest inventions. “East St Louis” marks 
the transition from Ellington the Tin Pan Alley songwriter to 
Ellington the composer (and I mean the "serious" composer who 
happens to write three-minute works). There are three themes in 
this number but they're casually organised and the second 
appears only once. However, the alternation of the dark, 
“jungle” theme and the sunnier, major theme allows Duke to 
play off one tone quality against another. Miley growls the first, 
and Tricky Sam Nanton, who usually growls as well, instead 
plays the second on open horn. Other combinations follow, 
including voicings for saxes and tuba - Harry Carney on baritone 

and it contrasts with the sound of predictability, the endless 
answering choruses of brass and reed sections, that Ellington's 
swing and symphonic jazz contemporaries (Henderson, Redman, 
Whiteman) came up with. 


and the hot and sometimes frantic swingers. This was the often 
melancholic mood-painting in pastel colours; but this descrip¬ 
tion hardly gets across the subtle variations of mood, from weary 
resignation to calm relaxation, that Duke conjures. “Solitude" of 
1934 must be the supreme example. These pieces in a sense mark 
a turning back towards European sweetness, and in the early days 
Lawrence Brown's legato trombone playing, an essential feature 
of the new mood, aroused hostility from the band's older fans. 

stressing the tone palette, but the melodic genius is just as vital. 
So often with Duke’s melodies, less is more. Take the tune that 
was his theme for many years, “Mood Indigo". As the title 
suggests, this is one of those pieces of melancholia, and in its still 
progress it uses only seven notes over the first four bars at slow 
tempo. What’s more, there are only three tones (pitches) in those 
seven notes. A surprising number of Ellington’s numbers over 
the decades are based on the 12-bar blues sequence. “Never No 
Lament", which later became "Don't Get Around Much Any¬ 
more", is one of many. The familiar melody is just a six-note 
descending diatonic line, not much more than a scrap of a scale 
which Johnny Hodges apparently used to warm up on. It is 
Duke’s greatness to convert such minimal materials - often 
originated by band members — into jazz classics. 

It's no coincidence that this second flowering of Ellington's 
genius began after his European tour of 1933. Ellington's 
manager Irving Mills saw Louis Armstrong’s success abroad and 
wanted the same for his own bandleader/songwriter. There 
ensued a big fanfare in the American and the British press. Duke 
was gratified by the reception to his Palladium concerts, but 
amazed at the attentions of musicians and critics. Constant 
Lambert, pretty ignorant about jazz as most of them were but 
with his heart in the right place, was to write in the New 
Statesman : "I know of nothing in Ravel so dextrous in treatment 
as the varied solos in the middle of the ebullient 'Hot And 
Bothered', and nothing in Stravinsky more dynamic than the 
final section." (Despite the frequent comparisons, Duke is 
unlikely to have really listened to any Ravel, or other contempor¬ 
ary classical composers, till after Billy Strayhorn came on the 
scene in 1939 and made him listen.) Ellington went to Europe as 
a bandleader, and came back believing in himself as a composer. 

does mean something," he said. 




.f 1940 sa 


In the 30s and early 40s (up to the musicians’ union 
recording ban of 1942-3) Ellington honed his shorter composi¬ 
tional skills to a point of perfection. The tonal resources of the 
20s jungle sound had been broadened with the addition of key 
stylists like Barney Bigard, Johnny Hodges, Cootie Williams, 
Juan Tizol and Lawrence Brown. The early 30s saw a new kind of 
piece in the Ellington canon in addition to the jungle numbers 


what must be his greatest band making some of the most 
remarkable recordings in jazz. Duke had discovered the finest 
bassist in the music at that time - 20-year-old Jimmy Blanton - 
who gave the rhythm a spring and 'propulsion it hadn’t had 
before, a feel enhanced by the addition of Ben Webster on tenor. 


The m 


minor blues, “Ko-Ko ". This is not one of Ellington's essays in 
ty that builds through layering of simple figures. The reiterated 
extraordinary for 1940 and in one chorus Duke's piano figura- 




tions anticipate Thelonious Monk’s exploration of the whole-tone 
scale. It’s a sustained dark masterpiece, almost demonic in its 
effect. "Concerto For Cootie" (aka "Do Nothing Till You Hear 
From Me") was recorded a week later, and the interaction of the 
two main themes, played on muted and open horn by the 
dedicatee, shows Duke’s mastery of the three-minute form. 

It’s easy to talk of a gradual decline from this point on. This is 
the kind of case Jjrp Cgllier likes to make - he did the same for 
Louis Armstrong's later career. The case needs some arguing 

nadir, rebirth at Newport 1956, return of the band’s elder 
statesmen) are well enough known. As far as Ellington the 
composer is concerned, though, the tale is less clear. What is 
certain is that Duke’s mastery of the short composition remained; 
beautiful examples like “Deep Night", an exploration of trom¬ 
bone sonorities from 195 1 when the band was apparently in some 
disarray, are clear evidence. But John Hammond’s warning 
about “Showmanship and Art" proved acute in the end. Elling¬ 
ton became increasingly preoccupied with his extended works - 
his final European turn - which he tried to finance by recording 
strings of execrable pop songs. 

This brings us back to Black, Brown And Beige. Duke had in 
fact experimented with longer forms in the 30s, starting with 
Creole Rhapsody of 1931 and Reminiscing In Tempo from 1935. 
These works took two or more 78 rpm sides, and with them the 
composer tried to abandon the convention of repeating chord 
sequences, though without really finding anything to put in its 
place. After Black. Broun And Beige the extended works are 
collaborations between Ellington and Strayhorn, but the latter’s 
classical training and penchant for the French impressionists did 
not always lead to better results. The pretentious erotic nonsense 
of The Perfume Suite (1945) is a case in point. “Balcony Serenade” 
has a piano cadenza that’s pure kitsch, and "Coloratura” is blowsy 
affectation. (Some of Strayhorn’s moody ballads like “Lush Life” 

The best of the later suites is probably The Far East Suite 
(1966). Here, there’s a unity born of exoticism. Ellington 
sensibly did not try to incorporate directly the oriental sounds 
and rhythms he had heard on tour, but there’s a harmonic factor 
that ties together movements like "Tourist Point Of View” 
(where Paul Gonsalves’ arabesques meander over a churning 
major-minor vamp), “Amad” and “Agra”. "Ad Lib On Nippon" 
features the wonderful late flowering of Duke’s pianism. Harlem 
(1950) succeeds despite, or perhaps because of, its diversity, 
while Such Sweet Thunder (1957), Ellington's attempt at a 
Shakespearean suite, has powerful moments. The noble “Sonnet 
To Caesar” finds a satisfying place for Jimmy Hamilton’s usually 
anodyne clarinet over Sam Woodyard’s imperious drum-rolls; 
while Duke could chuckle at those who ask whether “Lady Mac” 


really "l 


le ragtim 


The scene that says unless you put on concerts in the Carnegie or 
Royal Festival Hall that are attended by famous conductors and 
reviewed by proper music critics (who might in fact know little 
about the music) then you aren’t a “serious” composer. Duke, of 
course, liked to travel first-class and was not averse to a little 
social kudos for its own sake; but the misguided musical 


Why did Ellington want to write longer works? Did he need 
to? The answers to the two questions needn’t point the same 
way. A lot of the answer to the first has to do with the whole sad 
scene of subservience to the high art model — the "aesthetics of 
perfection” described by Ted Gioia in his book The Imperfect Art. 


Unfortunately he seemed to lack the ability to create over a 
large scale, and was temperamentally averse to acquiring it. 
“Ellington,” said band manager Cress Courtney, "was a great 
bird-in-the-hand guy." Long-term planning, financial or artis¬ 
tic, was not in his nature, and in any case life on the road did not 
encourage it. He composed in an improvisatory way, taking a 
bare - skeleton of a number into the studio or rehearsal hall and 
working it out with the men on the stand. Baritone saxophonist 
Bill Perkins tells how he got the chance to play with Ellington in 
a band for a TV show. “I thought, boy, I’m going to get to play 
those marvellous Harry Carney parts. Well, th 
no Harry Carney parts - they were all kept in 
we had ‘It Don’t Mean A Thing’ and there w: 

Rightly or wrongly, Ellington scorned th 
seemed to feel, he wanted to write extended wi 
skills. The looser-structured suite format which he favoured still 
imposes the need for stylistic consistency. Yet he rarely main¬ 
tained even this, and seemed to feel that a literary programme on 
its own gave enough unity. 

Whatever Duke may have felt the urge to do, isn't it enough 
to be, in Max Harrison’s words, "an art’s major miniaturist"? 
That depends on your view of the potentialities of improvised 
music, and on what the jazz composer’s role ought to be. The 
commercial pressures that Ellington endured, as well as maybe 
limiting his capacity for longer composition, serve to make the 
circumstances of his artistic creation all the more heroic. It is not 
possible ever to tire of listening to his abundance of masterpieces; 
nor ever to stop learning from them. • 


James Collier Duke Ellington (Michael Joseph, Pan) 

Max Harrison “Duke Ellington’s longer work” in A Jazz 
Retrospect (David and Charles) 

The centre of any Ellington discography are the two sets of 
"complete" recordings issued by French RCA Black and White 
(24 LPs) and CBS (14 double albums). Compilations from the 
RCA set include The Beginning (MCA 1358), Hot In Harlem 
(MCA 1359) and Rockin' In Rhythm (MCA 1360) covering the 
20s and early 30s. Volumes 5/6 from the complete RCA - 1940 
— are essential. Volume 19 has the studio Black. Brown And' 
Beige. The Italian Giants of Jazz label has issued an excellent 
compilation Duke Ellington 1931-1939 (LPJT 42). Other impor¬ 
tant recordings include: The Duke Ellington Carnegie Hall Concerts 
(Prestige) — four volumes 1943-47, includes versions of Black, 
Brown And Beige- Such Sued Th,outer (CBS 52i2 1); Harlem (Pablo 
Live 2308-245); The Far East Suite (RCA PL 45699); New Orleans 
Suite (Atlantic SD 1580). 


piano in the foreground 



Thtlmtious Monk and Cecil Taylor. Analysis: Brian Priestley. 


Billy St ray horn said, "Duke Ellington plays the 
piano but his real instrument is the orchestra." It was a necessary 
corrective when it was first promulgated, aimed no doubt at 
those punters, who only saw the charismatic smiles and suave 
gestures, and didn’t know how to listen. Certainly Ellington put 
so much of his individuality into composing and arranging, and 
exercised so much control over the bits he entrusted to others, 
that he readily identified with the truth ofStrayhorn's statement. 
(Maybe Duke even wrote it for him?) 

But it’s nor the whole truth. If there was an Ellington who had 

played small-group piano, we would still have to rate him. The 


keyboard on Money Jungle (with Max Roach and Mingus) and — 
only slightly less extraordinary - on the three albums with his 
own regular rhythm sections in the 50s and 60s, plus perhaps the 
duo with Ray Brown. Or the pianist who fed such unexpected 
yet authoritative backings to a wide variety of soloists, not all of 
them handpicked or guaranteed to respond as stoutly as did 

That pianist never existed in isolation, of course, and one 
reason is that he learned everything just described by rubbing 
shoulders with his band. When Duke first started out in the 
1910s keyboard men played solo, often all night long, and only 
sought enlightenment or challenge in the informal company of 
other keyboardists. This was still officially the ragtime era, after 
all, but players content to stay within that frame of reference 
eventually went badly out of style, their position usurped by 
more “primitive" blues and boogie experts. Pianists whose styles 
evolved turned out to be those who listened to the new jazzers on 
other instruments, pianists like James P. Johnson, Willie The 


Lion Smith, Jelly Roll Morton, Waller, Basie and, getting off to 
a slow start bur eventually becoming more different than all of 
them, Ellington. 

There is next to nothing on record of Duke sounding really 
convincing as a late-ragtime or stride player. We do have two 
beautiful solos from 1928, with "Swampy River" almost worthy 
of James P. but with the ambivalent coda hinting at new 
harmonics to come. The A-side "Black Beauty", on the other 

(very melodic but also very pianistically derived); in the second 
bar of the theme, though, in this version there's a crushed note so 
bluesy it's not true. It might be a fingering mistake, but the next 
time this exact sound appears on disc is 24 years later when it’s 
used by Monk. Duke’s reaction on first hearing a Monk record in 
1948 was, “He sounds like he's been listening to my stuff." 

From t h e mid-20s on, Ellington was both extremely 
lucky and very clever in surrounding himself with brilliant 

relatively few piano spots in his first decade of recording seem 
either glib or stylistically out of place compared to the innovative 
band work, a classic example being his jaunty contribution to the 
otherwise atmospheric “Black And Tan Fantasy”. But the 
greatest surprise, perhaps, is that the occasional piano features on 
record sound even worse. Solos cue in -1936, 1939 and even as 
late as 1941 jettison the ragtime feel or any other strong 
rhythmic feel, while the would-be romantic element remains 

player" image seriously if not the actual playing, but so much 
energy was going into the constantly developing band creations 
that perhaps the piano work just missed out. 
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Interestingly, when Ellington made his journalistic debut 
(with an article for the British periodical Rhythm in 1931) he 
wrote about the primacy of the rhythm section and the pianist's 
role within it: "His job is to feed the band with rhythm; florid 
arpeggios and rapid chromatic runs are taboo until he plays 

underwent considerable change in the next 15 years, but the 
understanding of "this unglamorous aspect of his task also 
eventually bore fruit in his solos. The development can best be 
traced - and was probably actually encouraged - through the 
proliferation of late-30s small-group sessions, where the piano is 
both part of the rhythm section and more exposed. 

Of course, there had been recordings with smaller groups for 
the cheap-label series in the late 20s, up to and including the 
first “Mood Indigo”, but nothing much is contributed by the 
piano apart from the occasional off-mike countermelody. In the 
late 30s, however, Duke’s manager Irving Mills had his own 
labels, full-price for the Ellington band and others, budget-price 
for seven- or eight-piece units fronted by the band's chief soloists 
but masterminded by Duke. Often they omitted the rhythm 
guitar and, from that fact alone, there was the new onus on the 
piano, for instance pushing the beat as on "Stompy Jones". And, 
for the first time, the piano becomes a texture to be blended with 
the horns or to be made audible against them, which also brings 
the possibility of an audible silence when the piano drops back. 

The distinctive, unconventional piano romanticism, previous¬ 
ly confined to introductions or closing chords as in the turgid 
big-band “Prelude To A Kiss" becomes a dialogue with the 

tions and the non-standard arpeggios that someone once called 
"iced waterfalls". The septets also have, for instance, bass figures 
played on piano as part of the orchestration: in “Echoes Of 
Harlem" the keyboard is more insistent than in the original 
version, while the piano figure of "Dooji Wooji" (later hi-jacked 
for Erskine Hawkins’s "After Hours") is kept going throughout 
the record. 

Many of the rhythmic treble fills from 1937 onwards may 
reflect the influence that Basie was beginning to have on 

but the harmonies are of course highly unusual. Open 7ths and 
even minor 9ths in the right hand appear in these recordings; 
open 5ths in the left hand and rootless 9ths (only taken up widely 
in the 50s), both often moving in parallel series; or, as in 
"Jitterbug's Lullaby", the kind of 7th-chords spread over both 
hands which became a popular cliche in the 1940s (attributed in 
the Grove Dictionary to the work of Stan Kenton - that's a laugh!) 

so polytonal and quarcal, they should only have been allowed in 
the 1960s. 

1 i 3 t h e piano chorus on the 1938 "Dancing On The Stars” is 
superbly Monkish, that's another way of saying the ragtime 
influence survives, but in a creatively distorted manner. The 
refracted Willie The Lion lines on “Love In My Heart” help to 
explain the 1940s "Pitter Panther Patter", "Tonk" (foreshadowed 


respectively by small-group tracks called “Rendezvous In 
Rhythm” and “Night Song") and the 1945 version of “Dancers In 
Love" - all of them being duos, not solos, by the way - and even 
later trio items such as “Janet", “Searchin”’ or “Wig Wise”. But 
ragtime or no, there's also some heavy percussive noise elements 
emerging here, with the “wrong" whole-tone chords from the 
middle of the famous "Ko Ko" prefigured by the intro to “Delta 
Mood" (in the same key). Hear also, if you can, the chording just 
after the piano solo on Take 2 of “Whispering Tiger” or the 
casually anarchic and incomplete piano statement in the alternate 
take of the small-group “Caravan", which was nevertheless issued 
on some copies of the record (shades of Ascension , almost). 

Percussiveness and open-ended ness are measures of how much 
Duke eventually updated his piano style, and it's in the late 30s 
again that “Rockin’ In Rhythm" (first recorded with a tinkly 
four-bar piano intro) acquired a scene-setting and temperature- 
raising spot of increasing length for the piano player. Exactly the 
same thing later happened to “Take The A Train", of course, and 
yet these were set-pieces that refused to stay put, as a comparison 
of different live versions shows. And don't forget “Diminuendo 

could well be Exhibit A in the matter of Ellington the pianist, 
although, as soon as it’s said, you think of other facets of his 

By the 1960s, when even johnny-come-latelys such as Clark 
Terry and Ray Nance were leaving Ellington after a mere one or 
s, Duke was forced to realise that he was one of the 
most individual soloists in his band. As a result he incorporated 
his piano work more specifically into some of the later composi¬ 
tions, most triumphantly in “La Plus Belle Africaine" and several 
movements of The Far East Suite. Even apart from this interaction 
with other players in small groups and in the big band, it’s 
ultimately impossible to separate the pianist from the composer 

dally harmonically. But that topic would have to wait for 
another article, whereas Duke at the piano should be celebrated 
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Such Sweet Thunder is widely regarded as Ellington’s finest work 
after the golden period of the early 40s, bur a good half of it, I 
suspect, is pure Strayhorn. 

Such speculations, of course, are on treacherous and difficult 
ground, and would probably not be worth pursuing at all if 
Strayhorn were not such an undeservedly forgotten figure. 
Aficionados may remember that it was he, not Duke, who 
composed “Take The A Train", but the rest of his work, when it 
is not sunk in the collaboration with Ellington, is scattered here 
and there across dozens of LPs and known to be his only by 
assiduous readers of liner-notes. A further portion of his efforts, 
the arrangements of standards and re-arrangements of Ellington's 
old compositions, was seldom credited at all. Even when alive, 
he was scarcely visible, usually remaining in the dressing-room 
while the band performed, and playing the piano almost 
exclusively on recordings; today he seems to be remembered only 
by musicians. 

It's a djppkren t story if one sifts Strayhorn’s 
contributions from the Ellington band s vast output. Through¬ 
out the 1940s and the early part of the 50s, he composed, for the 
most part, alone, and during those years he produced a string of 
impressive and original scores: apart from “A Train”, the most 
notable include "Raincheck”, “Rock Skippin’ At The Bluenote", 
“The Intimacy Of The Blues", "After AH", “Smada", "Snibor", 
“Chelsea Bridge'", “Johnny Come Lately", “UMMG" and "Mid¬ 
riff'. The bulk of these, together with some previously unre¬ 
corded material, were gathered together by Ellington for his 
memorial album to Strayhorn, the wonderful . . . And His 
Mother Called Him Bill. 

This, rightly described by Gary Giddins as "one of the most 

made", is Strayhorn’s only monument, and the best starting 
place for a consideration of his style. Less iconoclastically original 
than Ellington, less craggy and less turbulent, Strayhorn none 
the less had a highly distinctive voice. The texture of his writing 
has a unique, satiny sheen, and his workmanship is far more 
orthodox than Duke's. Tom Whaley, the copyist, who was in an 
excellent position to know, described the difference between 
them in harmonic terms: “Billy always had a very good idea . . . 
the way he pictured music, when you looked at the chord, you 
could almost hear it . . . Sometimes, with Duke's, you have to 
stop - he has all the notes in there." 

Strayhorn delighted in deft, contrapuntal patterns. He loved 
to divide the band up formally into trumpets, trombones and 
reeds, and then weave them neatly and elaborately back together 
again. This procedure derives not from Ellington, who preferred 
to build his music upon tonal contrasts, but from Fletcher 
Henderson, of whose style “Take The A Train" began as a direct 
imitation. But Strayhorn took the idea far further, indeed, little 
else in jazz has the same combination of great complexity and 
absolute clarity as some of his later scores. "Boo-Dah" and “All 
Day Long" are good examples. One is reminded that before he 
had the road-to-Damascus experience of hearing the Ellington 
band, Strayhorn had been a classically trained musician, and had 


studied Bach. 

The feelings expressed in Strayhorn’s compositions are less 
extrovert and more delicately etched than in Ellington's. They 
include, it is true, the carefree high spirits of "Raincheck" and 
“A Train", but the most individual mood is one of wistful 
languor. "Chelsea Bridge” is perhaps the perfect example here, 
but, unlike most of the others, was not a feature for the sensuous 
ballad style of the band’s alto saxophonist, Johnny Hodges. The 
list of Strayhorn’s vehicles for Hodges is long, and notably 
includes “Daydream", “Passion Flower”, "Isfahan", and if I am 
right, "The Star-Crossed Lovers”. The culmination came in 
Strayhorn's last work, “Blood-Count", which he wrote on his 
death-bed; the gentle resignation, without any loss of poise, 
becomes dark and despairing. Hodges' performance of this piece 
on ... And His Mother Called Him Bill is one of the most 
affecting moments in jazz. 

Eerily, the brooding atmosphere of this valedictory lament 
echoes Strayhorn’s first important work, "Lush Life", which was 
written when he was still in his teens. This astonishingly 
precocious effort was unorthodox in construction but already 
contained several of Strayhorn's musical hallmarks: sighing 
cadences, urbane world-weariness, pastel Romanticism. The 
lyrics, which apparently first attracted Ellington's attention to 
Strayhorn, arc less characteristic, and highly revealing. 
Strayhorn's later efforts in this line, the sub-hip nonsense added 
to “Satin Doll”, for example, are far from distinguished; but 
those for “Lush Life", though gauche in places, are strongly felt 
and effective. The current of feeling is bitter and self- 
dramatising, much what one might expect from a talented young 
misfit in a dull provincial town; but its imagery and props 
suggest he was living an imaginative life far removed from 
depression-bound Pittsburgh. "Lush Life”, with its “Five O'Clock- 
tails" and " Parisian Caffs ", belongs to the witty, melancholy 
world of Cole Porter and Lorenz Hart. 

Ravel, for example, of whose work the main theme of "Chelsea 
Bridge” is an accidental repetition. Although Strayhorn had not 
heard the Ravel, this incident is more than a fluke; there is a real 
similarity between the two. Ellington was sometimes alleged to 
be close to European Impressionist music, but was in fact too 
ruggedly individual to have much in common with anyone else. 
With Strayhorn, however, the kinship was real. 

Occasionally he slipped into tiresome artiness (on "Overture 
To A Jam-Session”, for example), but in general Strayhorn’s 
standards of taste and craftsmanship are astonishingly high. He 
wrote a few dozen of the most perfect scores in jazz, and for that 
alone he deserves to be remembered better than he is. But he also 
had a huge hidden impact on the style of the Ellington band 
from the early 40s to the mid-60s. As I said above, it is virtually 
impossible to separate Strayhorn’s work from Ellington's in any 
given composition, but it is hard to believe that the Ellington 
band's music would have had the suavity and polish which it did 
during those years had it not been for Strayhorn’s presence. He is 
one person whose contribution to jazz is, lirerally.inestimable. • 












Batons In The Belfry 

revolutionary method of improvised conducting. Dave llie gets his ticket 
punched. Hats off to photographer Andrew Wood. 









happening to me. The more I conduct, the more I realise I'm 
writing in a solitary sort of way; the more I conduct and write, 
the more it enhances my playing." 

As both Nine Belou’ Zero and the more recent Totlos Santos bear 
witness, Morris has long since quit playing the cornet in 
anything like a traditional way. In the electro-acoustic environs 
of all three combos, Morris handles the instrument with a 
disarming delicacy, drawing you into the serene-yet-chilling 
resonance of the music. It’s the sound rather than just the form 
which fascinates him and further fires his urge to perform; in 
turn, that has inspired yet further material for his conducted 
improvisations — new sounds and new ways of sculpting them. 


Brought up in Los Angeles, he settled in New York in 
1976. While home is still on the East Coast - in downtown 
Manhattan - his work continues to take him all over the United 
States and Europe, his travels opening him up to the wealth of 
improvising communities dotted around the West, each with 

moulding it by way of his own gestural vocabulary. Different 
moves of the baton relate different things to the ensemble 
members, enabling Morris to pull soloists forward, or return 
them to fashioning from within the ensemble, to impart 
rhythmical ideas, or to prompt a certain member to repeat 
something they’ve just played. A literal crossways movement 
with the baton can sweep the orchestral sounds in the same 
direction across the platform, working quickly across the textural 
expanse. 

His method, wherever he works, is largely the same: rehearse 
using scored music of his own, then gradually remove the 
manuscript until all that is left is the communication between 
conductor and ensemble, a language that by this time is well 

recruit players for their sound, what they can give to the 
ensemble irrespective of their tradition. For Current Trends . . . 
tenorist and post-bop luminary Frank Lowe shared the stand 
with turntable manipulator Christian Marclay, a musician whose 
way of working owes little to musical traditions. It is by 
listening and responding - as fervently as the instrumentalists on 
the stand - that Morris can successfully meld such seemingly 
far-flung spirits into a cohesive orchestral whole. 

For Morris, using his own scored music by way of introduction 
is not just about instilling the gestural vocabulary. “It's like 



; is up to them. When I give a 

when I give the downbeat, I start to mould it. It's like having a 
baby: you don’t know what its immediate personality is; you try 
and mould it into what you expect as it grows older." 


As Morris attests, he was not the first to compose for 
improvisers. The likes of John Zorn (one of Morris' chosen 
ensemble members for Current Trends . . .), Anthony Braxton 
and our own Barry Guy (leader of The London Jazz Composers 
Orchestra) number as contemporaries, although all four men use 
different means - both with and without paper, conventional and 
graphic notations, orderings of players and the like. Morris 
found his own modelling influences in sessions with West Coast 
pianist Horace Tapscott, and later, Charles Moffett, the Texan 
drummer and (occasional) trumpeter. 

It was not simply the desire for greater control over his own 
compositions which led Morris to take up formal studies in 
conducting. There was, for him, a need to rediscover the link 
between composition and conducting: while "new" music strode 
forth, conducting had not changed much over the last 150 years. 
It was also in the field of contemporary classics that the question 
of composing for improvisers had manifested itself. 

“Penderecki, Xenakis, Ives, all those people made one big 
mistake: they left the word 'improvisation' out of their vocabul¬ 
ary. Only now is it really beginning to surface in its relationship 
to what they were doing. What else does an instrumentalist do 
with a piece of graphic notation but improvise!" 

In America, Morris' compositional works appeared on three 
independent releases, all of them on small print runs and long 
unavailable. The New York radio station WKCR has transmit¬ 
ted live in-concert recordings of his "conductions". For British 
audiences, the pickings have been even fewer: two brief concert 
showings at the ICA last year developed out of minimal rehearsal 
time (that kind of stringency, Morris says, is something he is 
keen to avoid); and Current Trends . . . apart, his other orchestra¬ 
tions which exist on record are of works penned by others: 
Celluloid released Billy Bang’s Outline No 12, while there is a 
whole clutch of material from Morris' long-time sparring partner 
David Murray on the Cadillac and Black Saint labels. 

For Morris himself, Current Trends ... is history. Next year 
he tours Trail Of Tears, an orchestration commissioned by the 
Massachusetts Council Of The Arts, around the international 
stages. Sound Aspects will also be recording new compositions of 
his - for solo piano, harpsichord and a group of Morris' Stateside 
collaborators, The Spring Quarter (comprising violinist, bas¬ 
soonist, french horn player and flautist) - in addition to another 
of his “conductions". 

His chief hope from all of this: "Like Johnny Hodges, to 
further the whole idea of ensemble music. Do that, then I can 
happily lie down and become fertiliser, like everyone else." • 
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matter how many odd shoes you wear, 
and che Endangered Species band with 


Song X tour: demolishes 
Assume chat parr of che point is to show that 
Ornette's bright melodics can withstand any 
treatment? Fine. But Ornette s done that too. 

this, with Prime Time and the Old Quartet 
putting the same set of pieces through wildly 

context for Ornette's music and if Zorn wants 
to feel smug about proving that , so be it. 

jazz, surely, is the way he recurned a sense of 
human scale to it, his music built around 
speech rhythms and natural breaths. Thrash 

breath/wj, a Use-gasp kind of music. Still, the 
sole role of che Downtown Quirky Thinkers 
Club, che Knitting Factor)' knicting circle, is 

anything and to argue lack of pertinence or to 
say that you prefer your Morricone or Ornette 

post-modern. 

So: let’s try and like this. Well, uh, it's noc 
every day you hear Ornette's music played with 
two saxophones. That hasn't happened much 
since the heyday of the Coleman group with 
Dewey Redman. On a purely instrumental 
level, of course, Berne and Zorn together don’t 

Coleman might not care about chat we 
shouldn’t either. It is true chat the lone sax in 
Prime Time often stood out in such sharp relief 

it seemed removed from ch 
Harmolodics was supposed 
could say that Zorn is returning the saxophone 

these slapstick knockaboucs have everybody 
clinging on for dear life co the tempo. Periodi- 

saxpphonists have their legs kicked out from 

But. seriously . folks , the second side, taken at 
a slightly more reasonable clip, is vastly super¬ 


ior co the first. The tunes on the first reduce 
the musician mighc respect Coleman is not 

side two. There, Berne and Zorn finally find 
some of the poise and grace and simplicity that 

Steve Lacy/Steve Argueli.es 

(Ah-Um Music 001, CD) 

Lacy ($s); Arguelles (d). 



squeaky, scrambling, surprised-sounding 

ky and skelt 
clearly an early incarnation of the composition- 

glancing, spacious horn lines, slow-motion 
snare patterns, and hollow bouncing com-tom 

crum from parallel and disconnected si 
taneous monologues all the way over to conver 
sational interplay (Derek Bailey has occasional 

ter"), played in all moods from ferociou 
intensity co ascetic reserve. For much of thi 

al mode, generally pretty quietly - and if che 


work has a fault it is that Arguelles lets the 
saxophonist have most of the initiative, sha- 

eager rhythmic mimicry. Coupled to the pre- 

"Wickecs" registers some increase in the 
temperature, a tune of gentle ascents and 
sudden fidgeting descents (like somebody 
climbing a slippery pole) that passes through 
moments of an infectious free swing, and there 
are periods of delightfully jaunty Lacy, which 
occasion similar inclinations in Arguelles, who 
begins snickering and clattering playfully 

Lacy is at his most controlled and 
architectural on the slow unaccompanied intro 
to ''Art'', and by the time of 'Twilight” the 
two are becoming more intertwined. Lacy 
making police-car siren sounds behind Argucl- 
les' accelerating scurries. Image certainly traces 
the development of a relationship between 

50-minutc CD than it would have been in live 


Jimmy Gii;ffrf./Andre Jal 
(CelpC6) 

Owe; Dialogue-, Dinky Toys I \ Doited Line. Mmo/urt; 
Dinky Toys 2^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


appreciation of GiufFrc’s work - that spiky 
upper-register clarinet is still far from one of 

could be communicating with himself more 

nevertheless seem totally driven by some desire 






listen hard, but once you learn how to do it 
there's a whole new world available. 

This live event, done at the Museum ol 






Modern Art as part of the 1987 Paris Jazz 
Festival, links Giuffre in a series of duos with a 
slightly more outgoing personality, yet one 
who maintains a "tool and quirky view of 
things: something of a Marseillaise Lol Cox- 


of complex musicianship. Together they move 
sure-footed and full of sly jokes and offhand 


indicated on the CD I don't know. There is the 
feeling that it might have been, as Giuffre and 

goes on, but maybe it’s just that over the time 

Jaume's “Dinky Toys" deserves to be “The 
Train And The River” for the 90s (but prob- 


Frisell, it seems, has reached a crossroads; 
(which focused largely on his technical grace), 

progressions of the Downrown Other - and' 

Zorn. Of the two, Lindsay leaves more room 

The title track opens 
stately progression of acoustic- 

leads off before the grand march-past of the 

resting foil in Lindsay's quaking guitar 




hold sway. This time around nor one but three 

dip in and out of. Which is probably more the 


more tortuous treatments. While the four-part 
suite “Some Song And Dance" moves sysrema- 

through a melancholic down-home 
Zorn as arranger/producer of the latter leaves 


CoNI-ON Nancarrow 
Studies For Player Piano V 01 . V 
(WergoWER 60165-50) 

Recorded: Mexico Ciry, 10 and 12 January 1988. 
Sunlits for Player Piano Nos 42, 45a- b. r, 4Ha. h. <•; 


: few figues in ai 
ly be described as unique, but Conlon Nancar- 


ity, and only in recent years has he enjoyed 

brilliance and stature deserve. 

Almost all his music is composed for the 

electronic music were yet to be discovered, and 

arely realised. 

However, the music avoids the dehumanis- 

stands our; they are all full of wonderful 
happenings. Wooden-legged irregular 12-bar 

ries of notes, and manic, impossible torrents of 
glissandi are heard alongside passages more 

All this diversity is welded together into 
suits perfectly the bright, clangorous sound of 



it- album. Maybe and these are involved and fascinating indeed. 








With the world at last waking up to Nancar- rophone, and many of the music's subtleties 
most welcome and timely. The quality of the well enough though, especially on "t 

Stephen holmes drumming. 

ian voicings before reverting to a standard 
and promising debut. I was particularly im- 
); Phil Bancroft (u); Brian KcllockTp); thM th< -T Imvm1c botl » red ro " 


John Raf. Collective 
Hip-Bob 

(Cassette - no catalogue number) 

Sleeping Alone For This ; Nothing Personal; Open 7 V. 


Kevin McKenzie (g): Kenny Ellis (b); John Rae (d). 

The concept of bands as collectives is fairly 
of a collective bearing the name of an indi- 

on hard-bop stock with a number of other jazz 
and non-jazz characteristics grafted. Despite 

the personalities of the soloists are sufficiently 
developed to give the band a consistent 

“Sleeping Alone”, where over a repeated piano 

missed minimalist outfit List Jockey, which 

enough fusion fare. Everyone these days can - 
of notes concealing the shortage of coherent * 

Bancroft's ballad displays. He writes elegant , 
with a style which, like a strung mint, has a 

tenor. He is bright and sharp on "Nothing 
mer" bur unfortunately he is often under¬ 




Kingclhufcr (frh); Brian McCarty (frh); 


jolly of late 


while, though, John Adams and his endearing- 

holding up the fun-loving end of systems 
music almost single-handedly. 


added value to the CD ( Light Over Water is also 
available on vinyl and cassette on this label 

get, then, is that nice churning string septet 




I know Adams to be had produced a limp 


Reich, Eno, Fripp, Budd, the Penguin Cafe 

What this recording does do nicely, howev- 
two compositions just what an excellent piece 

emotive as Light Over Water is inconsequential. 
Shaker lamps is, as Adams implies in the 

mic methodology that is both exciting and 
Given that the earlier Philips version mcn- 
excellent Variations For Winds, Strings and 

to discover - or remind yourself - what lie's 


increasingly 
rhe change-ringers’ arpeg- 


Thf. Individualism Qi Gii. Evans 
(Verve 833 804-2) 







Glow. Thad Jones (t); Jimmy Cleveland, Tony 

Corado, Ra’y J Alonge. Boh Northern (frh); Bill 
Barber (tu); Steve Lacy. Al Blink. Brie Dolphy, Bob 

Shorter (reeds); GB (p, arr); Harry Lookofsky (vln); 

(b); Elvin Jones. OsieJohnson (d). (Collective 


rion and execution ro his mid-1970s style is unauthorised quartet tracks 

has Hannibal Peterson’s "Children Of The i 

Fire". But. with the beautiful new version of 

16'/.- minutes and the slightly shortened- title- Gu. EvaNs/LaURENT C 
track now only the third longest item, this is a Rhythm A Ninc. 
very different album and even rtiore impress- (EmArcy 836 401-2) 


high rrumpers-and-sopranoC') behind Burrell's 
solo on "Las Vegas Tango”, or tiny derails like 


Disc.us.sino Gu. in Wire 39 I described the 

evidence about) the performer then re-shaping 

Both these CDs nor only provide evidence 
but, being prepared with Gil s co-operation. 

well as the mandatory extra unpublished tracks 

published items. Howlin' Wolfs “Spoonful" 
from the individualism sessions, formerly 

RCA "Meaning Of The Blues" is remixed and 

ensemble, the piece becomes a new experience. 

Evans's earlier versions on Great Jazz Standards 
and Porgy And Bess (indeed, the latter subtracts 
Gershwin's theme in favour of Gil's lovely 



> be guitar chords played beyond th 


more intriguingly , Wayne Shorter. 

"So Long"), the equally dead-slow "Barbara 
Song" (as far removed from Weill's original as 
the Gil "Maids Of Cadiz" is from Delibes) and 

know Miles's Sorcerer version, sounds a helluva 


you're really hip you can reminisce about how 
the gigs were tot). How frequently Cugny’s 

entice Evans ro Paris fur the Vi l ie's 19X7 Jazz 
Festival and a subsequent tour. Probably these 

iously they si; 


lo to tuba, near-silence to roaring crescendo, 
about a year early). So, what sets it apart from 


You don't, though, ha 
to enjoy the music. If you 


ningful 


few raw edges. Against this must be ser what 
of orchestral discipline: when the two come 

(Sheppard's on "La Nevada" is even a bit more 

Finally, Cugny's efforts to get this whole 
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THE EAGERLY AWAITED 

NEW ALBUM 
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CD • CASSETTE - LP 


OUT NOW! 

v 1m 




PRESENTS 

JAZZ WORLD PREMIER OF 

SERVICES JAZZ SUPERGROUP 

ORCHESTRA U K. 

with support 

PHILLIP BENT QUARTET 


LONDON LOGAN HALL ’ 

ALDERSHOT PRINCESS HALL 

Box Office 0252 29155 

SWINDON WYVERN THEATRE 

NEWCASTLE THE PLAYHOUSE 

Box Office 091232 7079 

LEICESTER PHOENIX THEATRE 

Box Office 0533 554854 

EASTBOURNE CONGRESS THEATB 

Box Office 0323 412000 
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Mulcrew Miller 
The Countdown 
(Landmark LLP-1519) 

Th, Countdown-, Exact Chant'-. What Th, World Nads 






















Red Rodney Quintet 
One For Bird 
(Steeplechase SCS 1238) 


Bevan/Kingston/Lewis 
Original Grav.ty 
(Incus CD03) 


from the sweated labour of going through the 
changes, Kingston's guitar full of jazz flare and 
blues grind. Perhaps Lewis should buy a bass 
drum: woodblock ricochet tends to comment 
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JAZZ DISCOGRAPHER 

as part of an expanded team who are building 
the world’s most competitive music 
information database. 


le happy working with computers 

bis sounds like you, please write with full details to: 

Personnel Department MCPS 
Elgar House, 41 Streatham High Road 
London SW16 1ER 
For further details telephone: 01-769 4400 




“THE WILD MAN” 

Bobby Enriquez 

Live! in Tokyo *70 mins* 

NEW VOGUE CD £10.90 
RING MARK ON 01 -807 6606 NOW 

FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE OF OVER 3,0000.0's 
ACCESS/BARCLAYCARD/VISA accepted. 


some MAY 

CD choices 

SUPERSESSION - Matchless 17 
Evan Parker-Keith Rowe- Eddie Prevost-Barry Guy 
MINGUS 1970 PARIS B/CAST - Aroc 1003 
C. McPherson-B.Jones-E.Preston-J.Byard-D.Richmond 
YOUR NEIGHBOURHOOD SAXOPHONE QUARTET 
Coppens 3002 

(in concert at the 100 club, Oxford St. May 23 1989 
WITH A HEART IN MY SONG - JMS 044-2 
Alan Holdsworth and Gorden Beck 
180 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2H 8JB 
England. Tel: 01-836-3646 Fax: 01-497-9102 


COMBO IMPROVISATION CLINIC 

at Goldsmiths' College, LONDON SE14 
Sunday 13 th to Friday 18th August 
Top American jazz educator JAMIE AEBERSOLD leads a 
faculty of American and British tutors in two six-day 

London. 


Tutors: Jamie Aebersold, Bill Evans, George Bouchard, 
Mike Tracy, Shelly Yoelin (saxes); Bobby Shew, 
Rick Taylor (brass); Steve Erquiaga, Scott 
Henderson (guitar); Dan Haerle, Phil de Greg 
(piano); John Goldsby (bass); Ed Soph (drums). 

With tutor-supervised small group sessions, instrumental 

topics including soloing over chord changes, ear-training, 
transcribing solos, bass line construction, effective practice, 

unique opportunity for all musicians - from beginners to 
advanced, front-line or rhythm section players - to develop 
their jazz skills under expert guidance. 

Send now for prospectus to: 

JAZZWISE SEMINARS, 2b Gleneagles Mews, 
LONDON SW16 6AE. Tel: 01-769 7725 


FINALLY ITS HERE 


JAZZ RECORDS 1942-80 

toy Erik Raben 

Vol.1: A-Barnes 

AVAILABLE FROM: 

JAZZMEDIA APS 




PORTHCAWL • MID GLAMORGAN • 3 


Telephone (0222) 340591 




























“One Of The Few Valuable Jazz-Rock Records” 

So said Ben Watson in Wire 61. He was talking about the latest 
Last Exit masterwork. Iron Path. We have 20 copies to give 
away this month, through the generosity of Virgin Venture! 

Dare you let this music into your living room? 

Give the neighbours a hard time. All you have to do is answer 
this so-easy-we-must-be-mad question: 

Which of the following have not been produced by Bill Laswell 
(so far!)? 

@ MOTORHEAD 
® MICK JAGGER 
©fTCHY FINGERS 
@ BILLY BANG 

Send your answer on a postcard to: Cheesy Competition, Wire, 
Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London WIP5PN. Don’t 
forget to include your name and address and state whether you’d 
like record, cassette or CD! 

First 20 answers drawn on Monday 22 May win a record! 



CRIME DOESN’T PAY . . . BUT YOU CAN SAVE MONEY ON IT 

nonth, take advantage of another Quarter Books offer for readers of this magazine. Eight classic titles from the Q 
Crime library - each at a murderous discount off the published price. It's criminal - but it's legal. 

CHOOSE FROM THESE EXCEPTIONAL TITLES: 


characters and formula suspense and mows it all along at 
breathless pace." 

- LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Alan Furst, The Caribbean Account 

(£7.95) 

offer price £2.95 

Retired drugs dealer Roger Lewin is hired to pr; 


Alan Furst. SHADOW Trade (£7.95) 
offer price £2.95 

Ex-CIA agent sets up private intelligence agencj 
in New York, and becomes involved in big 


m 


"A detailed, gripping and con 


S LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


T.G. Gilpin. Death Of A Fantasy Life 

(£8.95) 

offer price £3.50 



"Brilliant mix of farce a 


Lee Marlin. Too Sane A MURDER (£8.95) 
offer price £3.50 

Female detective Deb Ralston investigates the 
killing of four members of a family in Forth 
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CARMEN McRAE 
“AT BUBBA'S" 


“IN CONCERT" 
AHMAD JAMAL/ 
GARY BURTON 


AHMAD JAMAL 


“LIVE" 

ART BLAKEY & THE 
JAZZ MESSENGERS 
“IN CONCERT" 

STAN GETZ 
“IN CONCERT- 

CHICK COREA/LIONEL HAMPTON 


"SONNY SWEETS & JAWS" 
SONNY STITT, SWEETS’ EDISON 
& EDDIE LOCKJAW’ DAVIS 
“BLACKOUT” 

LIONEL HAMPTON 

BUDDY^lcH 00 Pr6SentS 
“THE BUBBA’S SESSIONS” 
SONNY STITT 


“FIRST RECORDINGS" 

WYNTON MARSALIS 
Lionel Hampton presents 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
“GIANTS OF JAZZ" 

LIONEL HAMPTON BUDDY RICH, 
GERRY MULLIGAN ETC 
“HIS FINAL WORK" 

CHARLIE MINGUS 


“LIVE IN CONCERT" 

THE HEATH BROS 
DAVE BRUBECK QRT. 

“AN AMERICAN HERO" 

WYNTON MARSALIS 
“THAT’S ALL” 

EDDIE LOCKJAW’ DAVIS 

“THE SWINGING- 

JOHNNY GRIFFIN 

"AT THE MUSICIANS EXCHANGE" 

McCOY TYNER- 


SELECTED WOOLWORTHS STORES ALSO STOCK KINGDOM JAZZ ON ALBUM & COMPACT DISC 



^*§ WF 

OFF ANY KINGDOM JAZZ 
A S S E T T E 


Offer subject to availability. Not to be used with 
any other coupon, voucher or offer. 

Only one coupon per title purchased. 

Not exchangeable for cash. 

VALID UNTIL 30th JUNE 1989 only~at~ 


WOOLWORTHS 


Kingdom 

Jazz 


I Offer subject to availability. Not to be used with 
1 any other coupon, voucher or offer. 

| Only one coupon per title purchased. 

, Not exchangeable for cash. 

' VALID UNTIL 30th JUNE 1989 only at 

| WOOLWORTHS 



Kingdom 

Jazz 































































































